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Comment 


WWF-INDIA’s Nature Clubs of India programme is well known. With 
over a thousand Nature Clubs based largely in schools all over the 
country, WWF-INDIA attempts to instil in the nation’s youth a love 
for nature and an awareness of nature’s role in providing for human 
sustenance. 


WWF-INDIA is also involved in wider programmes for creating 
conservation awareness among key segments of Indian society. 
Such target groups would include administrators, elected 
representatives (MPs, MLAs, etc.), teachers, journalists and other 
professionals including members of the Armed Forces. In 1986 the 
Environmental Services Group of WWF-INDIA assisted the Ministry 
of Environment and Forests, Government of India, in planning and 
coordinating the implementation of the largest programme for 
creating environmental awareness ever attempted in this country. 


This programme culminated in the ENVIRONMENT MONTH 
(November 19— December 18) when a whole range of official and 
non-official agencies around the country carried out activities 
aimed at stimulating environmental awareness at the local level. 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi wrote separate letters to each 

Chief Minister to cooperate in the campaign. Through seminars, 
workshops, public meetings, exhibitions, competitions, film shows, 
dance/drama programmes, camps, street-theatre shows, tree 
plantation programmes, urban cleaning schemes, and numerous 
other participative awareness creating activities; the National 
Environmental Awareness Campaign (NEAC) 1986 reached out to 
both urban and_rural target groups. 


This year the ESG (WWF-INDIA) is again assisting the Government 
of India in an even more ambitious, country-wide programme for 
building up environmental awareness. The main theme for the 1987 
Campaign is ‘Floods and Drought’. ESG (WWF-INDIA) will work in 
partnership with the Centre for Science and Environment, Delhi 
and the Centre for Environment Education, Ahmedabad. 

Branch offices of WWF-INDIA around the country will monitor 

the NEAC 1987. 
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FOCUS 


Possible solution to woodfuel crisis 


Wasteland Development 


through private participation 


P. K. RAY, LES. (Retd.) 


Member, Eastern Region Committee, WWF — India 


he forest policy in India appears to have 

turned full circle. In the fifties, thousands 
of hectares of private forests were taken over 
by many State Governments as a measure 
to abolish zamindaries. This important step 
of nationalisation of forest resources in the 
country was considered urgent at that stage, 
in view of the inherent dangers of over- 
exploitation of this very useful national 
wealth by individual landlords, particularly by 
the smaller ones who were hardly in a position 
to re-invest a part of their income in the 
scientific management and development of 
forests. Time has proved that this step had 
both its strong and weak points. 


The population situation in the country 
changed very fast in the post Independence 
period and by the turn of this century, the 
population is expected to reach the one 
billion mark. During this period, forests dis- 
appeared rapidly to satisfy the ever-increasing 
demands of food and fuel. Between 1951 
and 1980, nearly 4.5 million hectares of 
forests simply disappeared, more than half of 
which was lost for extension of agriculture 
alone. There was large scale felling of trees 
and encroachment of forest land and in this 
process, many smaller blocks of degraded 
forests taken over from private owners 
changed their character. The pressure on 
better stocked, reserved and protected forests 
mounted. The changed situation necessitated 
a shift in the forest policy too. 


Woodfuel demands 


Woodfuel comprises about 33% of the 
energy needs of India, but it is estimated 
that about 80% of the rural population in 
India depends on woodfuel as the principal 
source of energy and will continue to do so 
for a long time in future. What is more 
revealing is that according to one estimate 
only 12.7% of total firewood consumed is 
actually purchased, the rest being obtained 


either from one’s own land or from the land 


All wastelands, which cover more than 15% of the nation’s land, must be planted with useful trees, yielding firewood, timber, fodder, 


fibre or fruit. 


ne 


of others including of course, large scale 
illicit felling in Government forests. On the 
basis of an assumed population of 100 crores 
in 2000 A.D., the woodfuel requirement is 
estimated to increase to 300 million tonnes 
against the existing consumption of the 
order of 125 million tonnes. With an average 
annual production of 3 tonnes of fuel-wood 
and some small timber production per 
hectare on plantations of quick-growing 
species, at least 50 to 60 million hectares 
of additional plantations are required to be 
raised within the shortest possible time. The 
Prime Minister's announcement of the in- 
tention to plant 5 million hectares on waste- 
lands annually and to set up the National 
Wasteland Development Board for this 
purpose are thus considered bold and timely 
steps. 


Private plantations 


Our past experience has proved conclusively 
that in the implementation of this gigantic 
programme, we have to depend more and 
more on private plantations of various 
types for a number of reasons. In a sense, we 


are thus back to square one. Large scale 
afforestation of wastelands by the Forest 
Departments has its own limitations. Though 
the initial success of such plantations might 
be encouraging, future protection against 
illicit felling, cattle grazing and fire poses 
very serious problems. Such plantations can- 
not be protected in the long run without 
active co-operation and participation of the 
local people. Moreover, the financial burden 
of at least 1250 crores of rupees annually 
for planting 5 million hectares will be perhaps 
too heavy for the state exchequer to bear. 
There is also the basic problem of shortage 
of adequate manpower to implement the 
programme. What is needed, therefore, is 
an all-out effort to mobilise private partici- 
pation on a large scale aided by a govern- 
mental attempt to create awareness, educate 
and train the people. The first serious 
efforts were made in this direction in the 
early eighties when internationally aided 
social forestry projects were undertaken in 
many States including West Bengal and one 
cannot possibly miss the immediate impact 
of these programmes while travelling in the 
States of Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Haryana, 
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Karnataka and of course, West Bengal. 
Thousands of hectares of plantations of 
economically useful species have been created 
mainly on private land by the farmers and 
others in these States and elsewhere. The 
environmental benefits of such plantations 
in our almost treeless alluvial plains, lateritic 
uplands and the extremely dry area in the 
western part of the country is also immense. 
It is quite possible that the private planta- 
tion growers have naturally preferred to plant 
trees that could be easily grown and have 
high economic returns. Monoculture of 
mainly Eucalyptus hybrid, though not always 
actively encouraged by the Forest Depart- 
ments, has been ruthlessly criticised by a 
section of environmentalists, but it should 
be borne in mind that at the 
moment, the most serious 
task before the country is 
the quick greening of the 
barren and desolate waste- 
lands extending over more 
than 55 million hectares, 
which will provide much 
needed fuel for cooking. 
Besides, more often than 
not, such vilification of 
Eucalyptus which has been 
planted successfully over a 
large area of the globe, is 
not based on any reliable 
research data. 


ecological disaster are due to past failure in 
enforcing correct land use measures. It is, 
therefore, heartening to note that a national 
Soil Conservation Act is under consideration 
and this may provide the necessary tool in 
controlling undesirable agriculture as well as 
downright misuse of land for mining, quarry- 
ing and various other purposes. Use of land 
according to capability classes is also a matter 
that deserves serious attention. Wastelands 
after development could be put to produc- 
tion of food, fodder and forest, depending 
on the class of the land and quite often all 
these activities could be combined through 
the process of agro-forestry towards maxi- 
mum benefit to society. The services of 
agronomists, foresters, engineers, socio- 
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Flooding due to improper land use measures, claims thousands of lives every year and brings 
untold misery to those surviving the onslaught. 


The role that private individuals and groups 
of villagers could play in the programme 
has been more than adequately proved in the 
course of implementing of our social forestry 
programme. Experience shows that it is quite 
possible to enthuse even the small and 
marginal farmers to take up forest plantations 
as a suitable and often more profitable 
method of land use. A major portion of the 
programme could thus be implemented 
through private participation, by providing the 
land-owners with necessary technical know- 
how and planting material at the minimum 
cost to the State exchequer. 


Integrated approach 


Wasteland development could not possibly 
be achieved only through tree planting, 
though this will undoubtedly be the major 
component. Equating wasteland develop- 
ment with social forestry alone may be too 
narrow an objective. As much of the land 
available will be in a badly eroded and 
denuded condition, to make the programme 
fully effective from the point of view of 
soil-conservation, it will have to include flood 
control and ecological improvement. Tree- 
planting programmes need to be fully inte- 
grated with proper land use planning, pre- 
ferably on a watershed basis. There is no 
doubt that many of our present maladies of 
accelerated soil-erosion, frequent floods and 
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logists, financing agencies and non- 
government organisations may have to be 
pooled for the purpose and the possibilities 
of grouping the different disciplines under 
one umbrella (organisation) deserves serious 
consideration. 


Community participation 


Active participation of individuals and the 
community is essential for the success of the 
programme. It has, however, been pointed 
out that though farm forestry through 
individual efforts has, by and large, been 
quite satisfactory, there has been a noticeable 
lack of community participation and, con- 
sequently, we have generally failed to create 
a sufficient number of village woodlots for 
growing and distributing fuel and fodder to 
the landless and other poorer sections of the 
community. This, according to critics, is princi- 
pally due to our failure in structurally linking 
the issue of wood production to that of 
distribution. The hierarchical method of 
scheme implementation and lack of involve- 
ment of the poor people as well as the socio- 
economic structure of our communities and 
mistrust in the systems’ ability to ensure 
equitable distribution have also been cited as 
important reasons. It is for the State Govern- 
nents to adopt a balanced policy and involve 
as many small farmers and landless people as 
possible, as achieved in a State like 


West Bengal where 75% of farm forestry is 
reported to have been undertaken by small 
and marginal farmers. The possibility of 
allotting plots of wasteland or even degraded 
forest land on an individual or community 
basis for growing trees and giving the parti- 
cipants (usufruct) rights to the trees also 
needs serious consideration. 


In South Korea where community forestry 
is reported to have been very successful, it 
is understood that to promote village partici- 
pation in reforestation of denuded land, a 
concerted effort has been made to establish 
Village Forestry Associations in every village 
and to ensure that each household head joins 
this association. An elected leader is respon- 
sible for over-all co-ordination of activities 
and a woman leader for ensuring female 
participation in the programme which is of 
the utmost importance. Could we not think 
of setting up similar non-political bodies of 
villagers for our wasteland development pro- 
gramme? The services of such Associations 
could be profitably utilised also for popula- 
risation of fuel-efficient, smokeless chullahs 
and the use of alternative sources of energy 
like bio-gas and solar cookers, to cut down 
consumption of fuelwood. 


Plantations by Industries 


\ 


Lastly, a word about the creation of private 
captive plantations for providing industrial 
raw material may not be out of place. Though 
at one time there was fairly strong opposition 
to any such move, as already indicated, the 
outlook has changed considerably. Consider- 
ing that many developed countries like 
U.S.A., Canada and Sweden which are also 
highly advanced in forestry and forest 
industries have large areas of private planta- 
tions often owned by wood-based industries, 
there is perhaps no valid reason to object to 
any such arrangement in this country,'pro- 
vided of course, the industries are prepared 
to accept allotments of comparatively big 
blocks of wasteland in remote areas free 
from the competitive demands of the local 
population. Forest plantations need hardly 
any irrigation except perhaps in very dry 
pockets and the commercial prospects of 
plantation forestry of quick growing species 
being generally good, not much of financial 
incentive should actually be necessary. Such 
a step is sure to reduce pressure on govern- 
ment forests to some extent and could help 
in improving our degraded environment. 
However, this new policy must take into 
account the projected additional production 
of pulpwood and small timber from extensive 
areas of farm forests under private ownership, 
so that there is no glut of such produce in 
the market acting as a dis-incentive to private 
planting. 
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DEBATE 


The Looming Disaster 


Bodhghat 


M. N. BUCH 


Member, MP State Committee, WWF —India 


I ndravati River, one of the major tributaries 
of the Godavari, rises near Bhawanipatna 
in Orissa. After an initial southward flow, it 
changes direction due west and bisects the 
district of Bastar in Madhya Pradesh. South 
of Peralkot and north of Kutru it is joined 
by another main tributary and then it flows 
due-south along the border dividing Bastar 
from Chanda and Gadhchiroli Districts of 
Maharashtra. At the tri-junction of the states 
of Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra the Indravati joins the Godavari 
River. The stretch commencing north of 
Kutru and ending at the junction with the 


Panshet Dam today..... bears witness to a tragedy that is being repeated everywhere in India. 


clearance under the Forest Conservation Act 
is being sought. To quote from the project 
report for compensatory afforestation pre- 
pared by M. P. Electricity Board in November, 
1985 (para 1.03) “This project is purely a 
hydro-electric project with a firm power 
potential of 107 MW and a peak generation 
of 500 M.W.” To quote further from para- 
graph 1.06 of the same report. “The Indira 
Sarovar Hydro-electric Project which is a 
purely power project will provide to the M P 
system the much needed peaking capacity— 
which would go a long way to stabilise 
the power system of Madhya Pradesh—”. 


Godavari is thickly afforested and largely 
unworked. The Kutru National Park, the only 
wild buffalo sanctuary in this region, is located 
along this section of the Indravati River. 
Three proposed hydro-electric schemes, 
Bodhghat, Bhopalpatnam and Inchampalli, 
are proposed to be located on the Indravati 
in this stretch, with an almost total massacre 
of the entire forest wealth of the region. 


The hydro-electric scheme 


The northern-most project, Bodhghat, is the 
one now under construction and for which 


No benefit to tribals 


The report of the Madhya Pradesh Electricity 
Board is of vital importance in trying to 
develop an understanding of what precisely 
the Bodhghat project is and what is expected 
of it. First and foremost it must be clearly 
understood that this project will bring no 
direct benefit to the tribals living in the 
region. There is no element of irrigation in 
the project and, therefore, the impounded 
waters will be used only for power genera- 
tion. The firm baseload of the plant is only 


107 MW., which is less than the generation 
capacity of a single discarded, outmoded 
110 MW. generator which BHEL supplied 
in the past to thermal power plants. Bastar 
District has very little industry and the peak- 
load requirements arise out of the industries 
located in other districts, such as Raipur, 
Durg, Jabalpur, etc. Even if the district were to 
massively industrialise, it is outsiders who are 
likely to benefit because the local people 
would neither have the skills nor the psy- 
chological set-up which would permit their 
assimilation into high technology industry. 


The misery of the tribals as a result of the 
havoc wrought by the Bailadila project’ in 
the southern part of Bastar District is well 
documented and commented on most 
adversely by such authorities as Dr. B. D. 
Sharma, Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Government 
of India. Let it be clearly understood, there- 
fore, that Bodhghat: Project is not meant for 
the tribals of Bastar. 


The tragedy is that the local tribal MPs and 
MLAs, such as Shri Mankuram Sodhi and 
Shri Laxman Karma have allowed themselves 
to be so misled on this issue that they are 
publicly supporting a project which will cause 
great distress to their tribal brethren. 


Loss of valuable forest land 


The project will affect approximately 14000 
hectares of land by submergence, of which 
a little less than 6000 hectares is forest 
land. A preliminary estimate, which the 
Electricity Board does not question, places 
the number of trees which will have to be 
felled at 2.8 million. The area to be 
submerged consists of a multi-level forest 
with a high crown of sal and other valuable 
timber species, a middle crown, also of sal and 
other timber species, a middle crown of 
miscellaneous deciduous trees, many of them 
fruit bearing, a low crown of shrubs and a 
ground cover of grasses and herbs. This is 
one of the most densely forested areas in 

(Contd. on pg. 16) 
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PEATURE 


Translocation 


Operation Elephant 


M. K. APPAYYA, LFS. 
Chief Wildlife Warden, Karnataka 


Karnataka in South India has long been known for its elephant population and its mode of capturing elephants 
through Kheddas. Khedda involves the rounding up of elephants with the assistance of beaters and departmental 
elephants (Kumkies) which are then driven into a stockade built for the purpose. From here they are taken 
out one by one to be trained and tamed. Some of these elephants are retained for departmental use 


(lumbering) and the remaining sold. 


amataka has so far conducted 29 Kheddas and captured 

1536 elephants. The last Khedda was in 1971 after which 
the area known for the river drive was submersed because of 
the project Kapila or Kabini. 


With a series of irrigation projects scattered all over the 
elephant habitat, herds of elephants have got honey combed 
in small pockets. Here again, with the “grow more food” 
campaign, large tracts of forest have been occupied for agri- 
culture and cash crops, thus shrinking the elephant habitat 
further and cutting off of its migratory routes. It should thus 
be no surprise when we find elephants straying outside forests 
and destroying crops. The forest department, however, compen- 
sates farmers for the crops damaged lest they resort to shooting 
the pachyderms. 


It was one such situation we faced in Kattepura in Somwarpet 
Taluk of Kodagu District. This is a small Reserve Forest 
extending over an area of 234 hectares. It was surrounded 
by revenue forest known as Paisary but a majority of these 
forests have been granted for coffee cultivation. The two 
projects, the Hemavathy in the north of the Reserve Forest 


and Harangi towards the south, combined with large scale coffee 
plantations sealed off any possibilities that the elephants had 
of migrating back to their natural habitat. 


To start with, we had hoped to contain the elephants numbering 
14 within the Kattepura Reserve Forest by putting up an electric 
fence all round, as the area contained moist deciduous forests 
with good bamboo. But with load shedding and a part of the 
reserve going under water during the rains, the elephants 
broke out. 


Continued depradation and deaths of a few people agitated 
the farmers around Kattepura resulting in the farmers holding 
dharnas and giving the Government an ultimatum for relief 
against the pachyderms. te 


Concerned over the situation, the subject of the stray elephant 
herd was brought up for discussion in the Asian Elephant 
Specialist Group at its meeting in Bandipur in November 
1985. Based on the success of translocation in Malaysia 
and Sri Lanka, the Group recommended translocation of the 
elephants to Nagarhole National Park. 


Taking courage from an operation on amputating a part of 
the tusk of a wild tusker in the Bandipur forests on July 12, 1986 


_ with the use of tranquilizers, we set about our task* 


: * So began the preparatory work. To start with, our supplies 


of tranquilising drugs were limited. The Department of Forest 


- and Wildlife, Government of India, came to our rescue supple- 


menting our stocks and Dr. Cheeran of the College of Veterinary 
and Animal Sciences also assisted us. In early February 1987, 
my colleagues from the Kodagu Forest Circle were able to fix 
a camp site close to the operation area. We then prepared 
a list of the staff required which included supervisory and field 
staff, trackers, beaters, mahouts, elephants, vehicles and so on. 
Ropes made of hemp (Cannabis sativa) were also required and 


“3 procured with some difficulty. Manufacturing the ropes itself 


turned out to be a small industry! 


Ss 
* Refer NL No. 58(Vol. 7, No. 3) pg. 10. 


On March 15th we all assembled at the camp site and after 
puja which is a must for us Hindus, the Kattepura reserve 
was surrounded. For this we had specially brought about 60 
labourers from Kakankote who had experience of the earlier 
Kheddas. Their job was to stay put around the site, day 
and night and to try and keep a fire burning at regular 
intervals so that the elephants within did not dare stray out. 
But we were dealing with a peculiar set of elephants as | shall 
mention later. 


Early in the morning of the 16th we were. woken up by 
shouts warning us of a tusker just outside our camp. This 
tusker, which was named the ‘Killer of Kattepura’ by the Press, 
as he had trampled five persons, had shown up, probably 
challenging us to catch him if we could. Unfortunately the 
veterinarian who had the tranquilising equipment with him 
had not arrived due to a break down of the vehicle. They 
did turn up at 11.30 and within half an hour we were 
on the track of the tusker. Around 13.00 hours the elephant 
was sighted in a thicket of bamboo, lantana and Eupatorium 
and Khadri’s (the Bandipur veterinary surgeon) perfect shot 
had the dart in the elephants’ right rump. 


Then followed the roping of the animal and simultaneously its 


the ne and pupils were aaitieedd Baa teton was normal. 
These were symptoms of the animal regaining normalcy. After 
63 minutes the tusker attempted to get up and was assisted 
by the Departmental elephants. Once it got up it tried to bite 
the ropes and to attack the departmental elephants. The animal 


was further sedated after which it did not move. More water 


was poured and in the 190th minute the tusker was slowly 
marched with the ropes tied to two Kumkies in front, two 
behind and supported by two tuskers on each side. After 225 
minutes of darting the camp site was reached, a distance of 
about 3 kms. Enroute the tusker was contained by the depart- 
mental Kumkies though it tried very hard to break loose. At the 
camp site it was roped to trees earlier selected. As news of 
the capture spread, thousands of villagers that were earlier 
terrorised by the animal, thronged the elephant camp to have 
a view of this dreaded pachyderm. 


The unusual aspects of the behaviour of the tusker and other 
elephants captured were that (i) they were not scared of people, 
fire or noise as they walked through the surroundings, though 
we had nearly 60 people posted, fire kindled and a lot of 
noise being created with bamboo contrivances, (ii) they started 
feeding on fodder supplied by us and also drinking water from 
a submerged drum immediately after they were tethered. This 
was unlike the elephants captured during the Khedda which 
would go without fodder or water for 3-4 days. Both these 
observations could be attributed to the elephants, being in 
continuous association with human habitation as they normally 
moved around in coffee estates, (iii) the elephant feigned 
sleep for more than 3 hours when tranquilised, which we 
attributed to fright on seeing so many departmental elephants 
around, and finally (iv) the area contained 6 tuskers and 2 
makhanas with no trace of cow elephants. 


ry 


On March 17th, we decided to translocate the first tusker to 
Nagarhole National Park a distance of nearly 100 Kms. For 
this purpose an ordinary departmental lorry was used not 
knowing what we were in for. At 15.45 hours our veterinary 
surgeons injected 2.5 ml. of Rompun—Ketamine combination 
I/M with the assistance of the Kumkies, poured large quantities 
of water on the animal, untied the ropes from the trees and 
tied them on to the Kumkies and marched towards a ramp 
constructed for the purpose. The march was slow and it took 
us nearly one hour to push the animal into the lorry with it 
facing outwards to facilitate easy release later. Tying the 
animal to the sides was also a difficult task. However, this 
completed, the lorry moved slowly. Hardly 100 metres from the 
camp, the animal, sedated, rested on one side of the lorry 
which gave way. It then put one foot over the side of the 
lorry and nearly tilted the vehicle but thanks to the depart- 
mental elephant Bhasker and its mahout the tusker was 
pushed into the lorry and both its front legs chained. As the 
animal was excited, it was repeatedly tranquilized. Meanwhile 
the sides of the lorry were strengthened with teak poles. Thus 
the translocation commenced at 19.55 hours. 


Enroute the above doses were repeated when we found the 
animal tending to be aggressive. Finally we reached the 
Nagarhole National Park at 01.45 hrs. where a suitable site 
had been pre-selected and a ramp built. The ropes were 
then untied and the tusker walked out of the lorry. The 
tusker initially charged at the crowd and then attacked the. 
departmental elephant Bhasker (had accompanied us in 
another lorry) who probably was our savior for the day, much 
to the dislike of the wild tusker. So as to keep track of this 
animal we painted ‘1’ in bold letters on its back. When last 
seen a few days later I understood it was in the company of a 
herd of elephants. Likewise we translocated 5 tuskers and 
2 makhanas of which one tusker and one makhana were 
released in the Nagarhole National Park and the remaining 
transported to our department camps. 


Thus ended an experience for us and perhaps the first mass 
translocation of its kind in the country. With each elephant 
the efficiency of darting, roping and transporting improved and 
we are now confident of tranquilising and translocating any 
wildlife to safer habitats—thanks to a small band of foresters, 
departmental elephants and; of course the staff. 


NATIONAL SPECTRUM 


| fields we saw three pairs of Sarus Cranes | the exception of one, were dry. Drought 
Madhya Pradesh and a large number of flamingoes and | had upset the behaviour of birds and 
ducks.” animals to a great extent. 


BHOPAL A study trip to Velavador Blackbuck | It had been reported that there were some 
3000 blackbucks at Velavadar; though 
only about 800 or so were sighted. There 
were a large number of young ones to be 
seen along with fully matured bucks and 
does and we were able to get quite close to 
them.” 


“We were fortunate enough to see (and 
photograph) about 20 pairs of the Indian 
Courser though normally very hard to 
spot. We also saw the Montogu’s harrier, 
chestnut-bellied sandgrouse, Indian river 
tern, house swift and gull-billed tern. 
Curlews and sandpipers were present in 
fairly large numbers. We also saw 4 glossy 


_ : ms 4 ibis. 
ee . i Bie, At a = 
Mr. Samar Singh addressing the gathering. Others seated (L to R) are Col. Gururatan Singh, Mr. M. N. Buch, Mr. J. J. Dutta and There was hardly any grass at Velavadar. 


Mr. K. P. Narayanan. 
RAJKOT 


une 5th “World Environment Sanctuary was also organised. This time a 
al Day’— provided many environ- | bustook the participants to their destination. he Rajkot division of WWF-India in 
mental organisations an opportunity to Reports Arvind Daga: “All along the way T creating an awareness of the need 
spread the message of conservation. we came across cattle camps and drought- | for conservation made presentations at 
Among them was the MP. State Com- hit lands. The few rivers we crossed, with} various locations. ‘ 


mittee of ,WWF-India. At a seminar 


organised in Red. 
8 Bhopal, Mr. J. J. Datta, Text of speech of WWF-India President, Lt. Col. Dr. Fatesinghrao P. Gaekwad of Baroda, read by Mr. S. P. Godrej, 


the Chairman appealed for effective Vice-President WWF-India at the memorial meeting for Dr. Salim Ali, held on Monday July 27, 1987. 
management of our National Parks and 
Raab eee and for Poa Saree “The life of the late Dr. Salim Ali reads like the fable of “The Ugly Duckling”. What appeared 
or the importance 12) orest protection. to be the fledgling of a sparrow turned out to be a cygnet which fell out of its nest and gradually 
Well known environmentalist, Mr. M. N. turned into a ‘Majestic Swan of Conservation.’ 
Buch, e “i at sie who has held The youngest of a family of nine, a bom hunter, he soon discovered the futility of killing. 
A DOE EOF MEM OICES connected with It is my firm conviction that the best conservationists are those who have had a hunting 
wildlife preservation and Mr. K. P. background, He became a rabid conservationist at a time when not many knew the meaning 
Narayanan, a senior journalist, were and the importance of the word, leave alone how to spell it. Sadly, this is true even today, 
among th wh = especially when it comes to decision makers all over this ‘living Planet’. It was only very late 
of (ies ae © spoke on the subject in life that Dr. Salim Ali found a staunch ally in no less a person than our late Prime Minister 
nS One Smt. Indira Gandhi. - * 
G - t If many of us gathered here this evening are living witnesses of the flagrant, rampant, 
uj ara and thoughtless destruction of wildlife and its habitat, can you imaging what Dr. Salim Ali 
saw and felt during his long innings? 
AHMEDABAD Dr. Saheb had many qualities; two, in particular, outstanding. His sense of humour and his 
ate : humility. When I presented him a bouquet of flowers on his 91st birthday, he said to me, 
number of activities were organised “Why are you in a hurry? You will have to come back again in 9 years!” And as far as his 
for subscribers of the Ahmedabad humility is concerned in spite of being the recipient of almost every major conservation 
Division of WWF-India in August and award available, he remained the epitome of humility to the very last. A very rare species indeed! 
September. Towards the end of August We are all here not only to mourn the departure of a very noble and dedicated soul, but to 
Education Officer, Arvind Daga, along pledge ourselves anew, to try our utmost, to continue his work and efforts towards making 
with ten members set off on motor-cycles this Earth a better living place for posterity. 
to Thol for an early morning bird-watching I wish to pay homage to the memory of the late Dr. Salim Ali on behalf of the entire 
trip. “The place was totally dry”, says Daga, WWEF-India family including the Trustees and on my own behalf. I shall end with this quote 
“except for a small area towards the far from the poet William Cartright— 
end. It was here that we saw most of the ** “Tell me not of joy, there’s none 
birds, among them the greater flamingo, Now my little Sparrow has gone.” 


dabchicks, spotbill, shoveller, avocet and 
the shikra. Just beyond Thol in cultivated 


These involved conservation filmshows, 
talks and exhibition-cum-sales at several 
cities, among them Jamnagar, Gandhidham, 
Bhuj, Bhavnagar and Kershod. 


Films were also screened at other locations 
of the Kutch district. Leading bookstalls 
were contacted to promote the sale of the 
Gujarati publication “Jeevan Bharna 
Sathi”. 


The Education Officer, Nitin Pandya 
contacted the Nature Clubs in the region 
and made an appraisal of the club activities 
in coordination with their volunteers and 
advisers. The principals of schools were 
also contacted and briefed on the nature 
club programme with a view to initiate 
more schools and their students into the 
youth movement of WWF-India. Dormant 
nature clubs have now been reactivated as 
a result of these efforts. 


AURANGABAD 


isarg Mitra Mandal is one of the 
N voluntary organisations in 
Aurangabad which has undertaken 
nature conservation projects with great 
enthusiasm. One of these was the ‘dindi’ 
which it helped to organise on 24th July— 
a march to propagate the ideas of tree 
plantation and other aspects of conser- 
vation. Although the march was to begin 
at 8 a.m. thousands of people streamed 
in from 7 a.m. onwards. Altogether more 
than 6000 members from over 40 insti- 


tutions took part in the rally, a hearten- 
ing experience. A donation box was 
carried all the way with the procession. 
Elaborate arrangements were made all 
along the route to provide participants 
with refreshment. 


KOLHAPUR 


he Kolhapur Divisional Committee 
T (kpc) of WWF-India was inau- 
gurated by Vice Admiral M. P. Awati 
(retd.) PVSM, VrC, Chairman— 
Maharashtra & Goa (States) Committee 
WWF-India, on Saturday, August 15, 


One of the programmes organised by the Nisarg Mitra Mandal in conjunction with the “dindi” march to propagate conservation. 


1987 at Shahu Smarak Bhavan, 
Kolhapur. Among those present were 
H. H. Chhatrapati Shahu Maharaj of 
Kolhapur, Lt. Gen. S. P. P. Thorat (retd.) 
KC, DSO, Padmashri, Shri A. K. 
Nandkumar, IAS, Collector of Kolhapur, 
Shri R. Uberoi, Chairman (KDC) and 
Dr. J. Samant, Hon. Secretary (KDC). 


The week-long programme’tfo mark the 
inauguration included a Nature exhibi- 
tion comprising of a variety of stuffed 
birds, old coins and stamps depicting 
animals, birds and fossils, shells, coral, 
butterflies, rocks, stones, bones, crabs, 
fish, books and a diorama showing the 
desert, sea-shore, pond, and rain forest 
ecosystems, and was inaugurated.-by the 
Vice Chancellor of Shivaji University, 
Prof, K. B. Powar. 


As part of the education/awareness 
campaign, films were screened at some 
schools and lectures on conservation 
delivered by the Education Officer, 
Ranjan Biswas. The wildlife film-festival 
for the benefit of the residents of Kolhapur 
attracted large crowds of varying age 
groups. 


A symposium on Conservation was 
organised jointly with All India Radio 
on August 20, 1987. Among the eminent 
speakers who addressed the gathering 
were Lt. Gen. S. P. P. Thorat (retd.), 
Prakash Gole, Ulhas Rane and 
Prof. Shinde. 


Asticker-drive in collaboration with Indian 
Oil Corporation was launched to provide 
greater publicity for WWF-India. Addi- 
tionally, WWF-India products were very 
popular and generated tremendous 
interest. 


A “Run for Nature” was organised as a 
wind-up for the school children on 
Sunday 23rd August 1987. T-Shirts, milk 
and snacks were distributed free to the 
children who participated. Camlin Pvt. 
Ltd. donated the T-Shirts and the milk 
was provided for by the Gokul Milk 
Federation of Kolhapur. 


Wide coverage was provided by the 
local press with regard to the Press 
Conference and Doordarshan covered 
the exhibition and Run for Nature in 
the Marathi news cast. 


Tamil Nadu 


Marine Camp 


or the first time, the Tamil Nadu 

State Office conducted a marine 
camp for subscribers at Mandapam with 
the cooperation of the Central Marine 
Fisheries Research Institute (CMFRI), to 
revive interest in the marine environment, 
which has in a sense, long been neglected. 


Mandapam lies on a narrow strip of land 
2 kms wide projecting into the Bay of 
Bengal getting progressively narrower and 
finally terminating at the Pamban Bridge 
which accommodates a rail ferry to the 
nearly pilgrimage island of Rameshwaram. 
The sea, visible on both sides, consists of 
(north) the Palk Bay and (south) the Palk 
Strait or Gulf of Mannar. The area is now 
teeming with Tamil-Sinhalese refugees for 
whom housing colonies have been built. 


The camp programme included among 
others, a dawn walk conducted along the 
beach, marine observation in the sea, 
illustrated talks on sea-related topics, an 
evening seashore nature-trail, followed by 
a film show. 


The camp turned out to be very educative 
thanks to the efforts of the CMFRI Scientists. 
The museum, with its specimens ranging 
from a sperm whale skull to dugong and 
dolphin skeletons, mounted sea animals, 
wet displays, shells, coral, was a treasure 
house of sea-life. 


Generally, live sightings of marine life, 
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though, were even more impressive; a 
white-bellied sea eagle bearing away large 
fish in its talons, Starfish, sea-cucumbers, 


sea-anemones and _ seaz-lilies, caught 
the fascination of the subscribers. 
Campers also got to see a few shorebirds 
being ringed for research purposes by a 
Bombay Natural History Society (BNHS) 
researcher—an exercise _— especially 
conducted for the benefit of the campers. 


At Krusadai Island the campers saw corals, 
sponges and sea-cucumbers but missed 
the other sea life because of murky waters, 
as the camp was conducted in April, the 
tail-end of the proper season. The party 
also paid a visit to the mangrove stretch on 
the western coast of Krusadai where each 
participant was provided with a diving 
mask for underwater observation. Canvas 
shoes (were) worn as a precaution against 
sharp seabed debris and animal stings. 


WWE-India thanks the CMFRI for the co- 
operation and hospitality meted out to 
the campers at Mandapam Camp; in 
particular to Dr P S R B James, Director, 
CMFRI, Cochin, Dr. P Vedavyasa Rao, 
Officer-in-Charge, Mr P. Natarajan, Head 
of Squid Research, Mr Bastian Fernando, 
Museum Curator, as also Mr Balachandran 
of the BNHS and the Tamil Nadu Fisheries 
Department. 


Karnataka 
BANGALORE 


A good number of Bangaloreans, 
especially children recently spent 
a Sunday morning in a refreshingly 
different way discovering the world of 
nature. 


Instead of their usual visits to the cinema 
or to the restaurants, they spent the 
morning in the woods of the Indian 
Institute of Science looking out for birds 
gladly missing their humdrum Sunday 
morning exercises. 


The Karnataka State Office of World 
Wildlife Fund—India had organised the 
bird watching excursion in the sprawling 
campus of the Indian Institute of Science, 
one of the few abodes of birds in 
Bangalore. For many, whose knowledge 
of ornithology did not seem to go beyond 
the common crow, sparrow or the high 
flying kite, it was indeed a discovery 
that Bangalore still has several species of 
birds, despite the decades of indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of trees, greenery, open 
spaces and the large number of banks 
and ponds which exist in and around 
the city. 


The Karnataka State Office and the 
Bangalore Bird Watchers had been 
organising such excursions for their 
members or those interested in birds. 
On this occasion the purpose was more 
than fulfilled. A good number of women 
and children in particular had responded 
to an announcement made in the news- 
papers. They divided themselves into 
six groups and spanned out in different 
directions on the 160 odd hectare 
campus of the Institute. Many had come 
prepared with their binoculars. Though 
a good number of buildings have arisen 
the campus still retains its sylvan character. 
One or two had come with the book on 
‘The Birds of India’ by the late Dr. Salim 
Ali. 

What was amazing was the enthusiasm 
and knowledge of the school children. 


threatened, national park. 


THE RISE OF INTERNATIONAL 
CRANE COUNTING 


n the past few years, the popularity of citizen crane counts has gained momentum around the world. 
Currently, almost half of all crane species are being monitored annually by volunteers from several 
continents. Participants sharing a love for nature, find that counting cranes is a grand way to express © 
that reverence. The majestic birds have awakened, and inspired curiosity and wonder in people of all 
cultures. And cranes, because of their large size and characteristic vocalizations, are easily located. 


Cranes, often widely dispersed over nesting and feeding sites, can be difficult for small teams of scientists 
to count; but volunteers can be organised to survey large areas. 


Crane counting in India began in 1970, when scientists started monitoring the diminishing western flock 
of endangered Siberian Cranes at Keoladeo National park near Bharatpur. For the past four years, citizens 
have been recording numbers of Indian Sarus Cranes, which is currently suffering population losses. In 
1987, this citizen count expanded to cover the entire Bharatpur district. The Bharatpur Sarus count is 


particularly valuable in that it directly involves the local people in conservation at this outstanding, and 


The Indian Sarus Crane is non-migratory and is known to be the world’s tallest flying bird. The species is 
found in wetlands throughout northern India. Easily identified by their large size, the crane can effectively 
serve to enhance concern and awareness for conservation issues. 


Lt. Col. Dr. Fatesinghrao P. Gaekwad of Baroda, President, WWF-India was one among the 225 crane 
conservationists from 28 nations who attended the International Crane Workshop held in Qigihar in 
northern China. The previous such gathering was held in India in 1983 at Bharatpur. 


Participants well equipped with binoculars to take advantage of the bird watching trip. 


Red-crowned cranes at Zhalong Reserve 


courtesy ICF Bugle 
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GLOBAL FORUM 


LEBANON’S FIRST NATIONAL PARK 


is ebanon recently took time out for conservation 
by creating its first ever national park, 38km 
northeast of Beirut. 


Bentael National Park is the sixth protected area 
declared in honour of WWF's 25th anniversary. 


The 200ha park is located on the western slopes 
of the Lebanon Mountains north of the Nahr 
Ibrahim Valley, near the historic town of Byblos. 
The rugged area contains one of Lebanon’s few 
remaining undisturbed oak and pine forests, and 
is an important breeding and wintering area for 
birds. So far, 76 species have been recorded in 
the area. 


Hunting has now been prohibited in the park, and 


fencing and guards will protect it against poachers. 


The inauguration ceremony was held on 23 May 
amid tight security precautions and included 
scientists and diplomats from a dozen countries 
Christian and Muslim religious leaders, past and 
present Cabinet ministers and journalists from 
national and international media mere present. 


“We refuse to stop living because of the war,” says 
Nayla Hamamji, an artist who hangs her still-wet 
canvases at a street fair a few blocks from the 
Demarcation Line. “We have all lost someone dear 
to us in this war. But if we lie down and let this 
war roll over us, all the dying will have been 
in vain.” 


ROCKY SLOPES INTO GREEN OASIS 


he people of Pakistan’s Northern Areas, 

hidden away in the mountain valleys of 
Chitral, Gilgit, Hunza and Baltistan, are living 
proof that sustainable development is possible 
even in the harshest of places. 


Making the most of precious water and silt brought 
down by glacier-fed irrigation channels, they have 
turned barren, rocky slopes into green oases 
supporting a unique and diverse range of crops 
and trees. By carefully collecting natural fodder, 


including fallen leaves, they have kept their herds 
of livestock—the chief source of personal wealth— 
alive through the bitterly cold winters. As for the 
people themselves, most of whom are descendants 
of refugees from religious persecution or blood 
feuds, they have not only survived; their numbers 
have increased. Communities that were once home 
to ten families now have ten times that many 
households. 


Population pressures and new development 
spurred by the recently constructed Karakoram 


FIGHT AGAINST AIDS 


O ne Amazonian plant is playing a crucial role 
in the fight against acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome (AIDS). Extracts from a 
species of oak, used to coagulate protein from the 
AIDS virus, are helping to develop a vaccine against 
this new and deadly disease. Drugs to cure many 
diseases yet to emerge may well await discovery 
in tropical forests. The scope for further research 


MADAGASCAR LEMURS REDISCOVERED 


group of about 35 greater bamboo lemurs 

(Hapalemur simus), feared to have been 
extinct since the early 1970s, has been found 
in a remote rain forest in southeastern 
Madagascar. 


is clearly immense. 


Yet there appears to be little interest within the 
pharmaceutical industry in making use of plants 
to develop new drugs. A report by the US. 
Congress in 1983 stated “today there are no 
U.S. pharmaceutical manufacturers involved in 
research projects designed to discover new drugs 


The animals were discovered by a scientist from 
Duke University during a recent expedition. 

The prognosis is not good. Unless other surviving 
groups can be found, the genetic variation present 
may be too low for recovery. 


In this way, Bentael National Park—a monument 
to conservation rather than destruction—stands as 
a unique symbol on Lebanon’s horizon. 


“We must redirect the energy wasted on destroying 
people in this war towards saving man and his 
environment,” says Father Etienne Sacré, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy and prime mover behind the 
creation of the park. 


“Culture is the only guarantee of man’s survival. 
But today, culture often means science, technology 
and the destruction of life. I feel that to respect 
life is culture. If we want to continue living in 
Lebanon, we must learn to respect life, in plants, 
in animals, and after that, we’ll be able to respect 
it in man.” : 


Highway, running from Islamabad to the Chinese 
border, are threatening to upset the centuries-old 
balance between people and nature in the northem 
areas. Average land holdings have been reduced 
to one half hectare per family and yearly income 
to $150, half the national norm. Fodder and fuel- 
wood are increasingly scarce. A prospective IUCN 
forestry project, to be implemented in partnership 
with local villages and the Aga Khan Rural Support 
Programme (AKRSP), promises simultaneously to 
restore degraded lands and contribute to a higher 
standard of living. 


\ 


from higher plants and the major programme 
begun by the National Cancer Institute in 1956 
to screen plants for anti-cancer activity terminated 
in 1981”. A recent survey of pharmaceutical 
companies listed in the British National Formulary 
found only one company interested in plants as 
sources of new drugs. 


Furthermore, the animals, which fed on bamboo, 
are not found in any of the eleven wildlife reserves 
on the island. Efforts are now under way to 
persuade the Malagasy Government to institute a 
special reserve for the lemurs. 


ACTION PLAN FOR THE SOUTH ASIAN SEAS 


xperts from Sri Lanka, India, Pakistan, 

Maldives and Bangladesh were in Bangkok 
at a UNEP meeting that dealt with a regional 
cooperative programme for coastal and marine 
environment. 


The meeting recommended that six priority activi- 
ties of the Action Plan should be implemented as 
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soon as possible, including: formulation of a coastal 
environmental plan for Pakistan; development of 
a system of protected areas in the South Asian Seas 
(to be implemented by IUCN in collaboration with 
national agencies); assessment of levels and effects 
of marine pollution in the South Asian Seas 
Region; development of an operational regional 
contingency plan for responding to marine pollu- 


tion emergencies; survey of land-based sources of 
marine pollution and formulation of guidelines 
and proposals for environmentally sound waste 
management technologies and policies; and en- 
vironmental education and promotion of public 
awareness for South Asian countries to promote 
the South Asian Seas programme (with IUCN in- 
volvement). 


FOR PEAT’S SAKE USE COMPOST 


Be oncern is growing among conservationists over 
the rapidly disappearing raised peat bogs of 
Europe, important breeding and wintering sites for 
many species of birds. Boglands also habour rare 
and geographically restricted plants, especially 
heathers. 


Composed mainly of peat mosses, raised peat bogs 
are formed as a result of a natural process of 
decomposition of plant material. Although nowa- 


days widely used as a ‘fertilizer’ in gardening, 
peat is not in fact an effective fertilizer because 
it is very poor in nutritional substances. 


This spring, Pro Nature relvetica, a joint organi- 
sation of WWF-Switzerland and the Swiss League 
for the Protection of Nature (SLPN) launched an 
appeal to wholesalers of peat, urging them to 
stop advertising the use of peat and instead 


encourage the use of compost in gardening. 
Thanks to their campaign efforts, public aware- 
ness of the value of boglands was greatly increased 
and, is as a result, one of the largest raised bogs 
in Switzerland. 


As part of the Wetlands Campaign, WWF is striving 
to protect peatlands through the promotion of 
public awareness and the strengthening of legis- 
lative protection for important sites. 


ISLANDERS EXTERMINATE GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN EGG 


eople of Sulawesi are unwittingly exterminating 
P a precious natural resource with economic 
potential for tourism and trade. Greatly sought- 
after because of its unusually large and rich eggs, 
the maleo, an endemic megapode of Sulawesi, is 
disappearing at an alarming rate. 


Although fully protected by Indonesian law, the 
maleo’s eggs are collected and sold at the local 
markets for about five times the price of chicken 
eggs. With the uprooting of ancient traditions and 
social changes due to transmigration of people 
from the overpopulated islands of Bali and Java, 
egg-collecting is now largely uncontrolled. In recent 
years the market has expanded and eggs are no 


longer for local consumption only but also find 
their way to restaurants in Jakarta. Maleo popu- 
lations have further declined as a result of destruc- 
tion of nesting grounds and habitat, particularly 
along the coast where development is most 
extensive. 


A WWE co-funded project undertaken in 1985 by 
the International Council for Bird Protection 
(ICBP) and the University of Amsterdam, in co- 
operation with the Dumoga-Bone National Park, 
identified the measures necessary for the protec- 
tion of the maleo. According to Mr. Rene Dekker, 
who carried out the project, the main obstacle to 
he overcome is the ignorance among the local 


CONSERVATION OF WETLANDS 


he world’s oldest conservation treaty was given 

a much-needed boost recently when its annual 
budget was raised from US$35,000 (mainly volun- 
tary contributions) to a firm commitment of 
US$400,000. Gathering in Regina, Canada for the 
triannual conference of the Ramsar Convention 
on Wetlands of International Importance especially 
as Waterfowl Habitat, 200 government scientists, 
civil servants, academics, conservationists and 
lawyers also put the Convention on a more secure 
footing by confirming that the International Union 
for Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 
(IUCN) and the International Waterfowl Research 
Bureau (IWRB) would take the lead role in running 
an expanded Ramsar Secretariat. 


Conference delegates also tackled important 
problems in wetland conservation by citing the 


failure of a number of member nations to protect 
sites declared as important under the convention. 
Greece and Spain were pointed out as two serious 


people. Most people still believe that the maleo 
survives in huge numbers and remains unaffected 
by the widespread egg-collecting. 


However, meetings with local authorities have 
yielded positive results stimulating an interest and 
readiness to understand and help when the situation 
was properly described. 


Mr. Dekker maintains that, with the construction 
of hatcheries at selected nesting grounds, under 
the control of park authorities, maleo populations 
can recover. Already, more than 200 maleo chicks 
have been raised and ringed in protected cages 
as part of the conservation programme. 


offenders to the Convention while others were 
warned of the need to step up protection of sites 
threatened by drainage and dam construction. 


INTERNATIONAL TROPICAL TIMBER ORGANISATION 


TTO is the only inter-government organization 

mandated to “encourage the development of 
national policies aimed at sustainable utilisation and 
conservation of tropical forests and their genetic 
resources and at maintaining the ecological balance 
in the regions concerned.” These words form 
Article 1(h) of the UNCTAD International Tropical 
Timber Agreement, which ITTO is responsible for 
implementing. 


Financial prospects for ITTO now look brighter. In 


July, a contribution from the USSR brought the 
long dormant multi-million dollar Second Account ot 
the UNCTAD Common Fund into life, thus freeing 
money for the work of organizations such as ITTO: 


Unless ITTO begins to look “action orientated, quick, 
decisive and flexible” (its Director’ own words), 
it will attract blame and criticism rather than co- 
operation. But the Organization has to develop ona 
political timescale, not at the pace of a slow- 
growing hardwood. 


One of ITTO’s more obvious shortcomings is its 
missing members. Of the 34 consuming and 36 
producing nations that negotiated the treaty 18 
producers and 12 consumers are still absent. 


Unfortunately, there is no serious across-the-board 
attempt by producer countries to bring in sustainable 
use policies. ITTO must help generate such policies, 
and support, for them in the consumer countries 
or it will fail. 
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The Python that tried 


NANDU ANDHARE 
Divisional Organiser. Nagpur, WWF — India. 


We sat motionless in our “blind”, wondering 
what made us decide on this trip into this 
fierce jungle, in such murky weather. The 
evening advanced, dark clouds formed a 
canopy over our heads, throwing the jungle 
into pitch darkness. Even the fireflies 
appeared to be operating on low voltage. 
Our ‘blind’ creaked a bit, making things 
more uncomfortable for the two of us. 
Stormy conditions developed, and the trees 
swayed, causing a lot of disturbance to the 
vultures who were perched in the trees 
nearby. 


Rain came, first in the form of huge drops 
and then a continuous shower, causing the 
streams and pot holes to churn out the 
gushing water within, which  gurgled 
ferociously. 


Then we heard it. Something moving on the 
other side of the stream. Muffled sounds 
of hooves wading through the water-clogged 
tracks. We peered into the darkness, trying 
to make out what it could be. Before we could 
pinpoint any animal, a spotted deer or 
‘chital’ came into view. We could barely see 
the animal, but its gait and a very faint glimpse 
of its coat clearly told us that it was the 
unmistakable Axis Deer. Two young ones 
followed, and then the entire herd moved in 
front of us, nibbling and soon—travelling 
on. Suddenly we heard a muffled thud, as 
if some animal had slipped and fallen heavily. 
Then came a piercing alarm call from the 
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chittal in front of us. This was followed 
by a heavy sneeze emitted by the male or stag 
in the herd. A mild stampede followed. A few 
chital ran helter skelter, then turned around 
and stood still stomping the ground with 
their front hooves and staring in the direction 
of the very spot where we presumed some 
animal had fallen. The chital kept calling, 
making us feel quite jittery. The thought of 
a kill having taken place right in front of 
our noses, and the possibility of the ‘killer’ 
lurking around or even sitting on its haunches, 
still looking at the herd, was hair-raising. 


Twilight came. A jungle fowl shook its 
plumage and launched itself into the open 
patch of jungle before us, announcing the 
arrival of dawn. The eastern sky showed traces 
of light along a partially illuminated skyline. 
The birds called one by one. The call of a 
hawk-cuckoo called ‘Brain Fever’ was 
followed by the loud ‘neeow’ of a peacock 
from the branch of a tree. We shook off 
our sleep with a welcome shot of hot tea 
from our flask and after taking a good 
look below our tree, we stepped down. 


Then having collected our few belongings, we 
carefully tiptoed to the spot where we 
suspected the ‘kill’ had occurred. Every nook 
and comer of the jungle in front of us was 
carefully examined, before we finally arrived 
at the scene of action. There was no sign 
of blood, which we presumed must have been 
washed away. There was no “drag” mark, 
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absolutely nothing to support our belief. 
How could it be? We had heard the sound 
very clearly. The chital had called, in a 
blood curdling manner. It seemed incredible 
that there should be no sign of whatever 
event had taken place. We searched all 
around us. 


The light also had improved considerably 
by now. We went up to the stream and yet 
no trace of anything. Then, on the other 
embankment, we thought we discerned 
something lying under the cover of a lantana 
bush. We followed the stream bed and even 
before we reached the spot, both of us froze. 
We scanned the bush through our field 
glasses and saw the tail end of a snake. We 
noticed that its stomach had a distinct bulge 
and that it was lying absolutely still. 


On closer examination we saw that it was a 
python. It had in all probability swallowed 
a chital fawn, the previous night. We were 
quite sure that this was the hero of the drama 
last night. The sound of the animal falling, 
followed by the alarm call of the chital, 
seemed to solve the puzzle. 


Then began our photography session. We 
poked the python’s tail with a stick. The 
result was quite frightening. The upper part 
of its body from the stomach to the head 
suddenly shot up. The reptile tumed in 
our direction and leaped at us, and sent us 
toppling backwards with our cameras and 
tripod falling on us. Though the camera was 
not damaged, the owners suffered a bashed 
nose, and a bump on the temple. We then 
took several pictures, and before leaving, 
covered the patch of lantana with the small 
branches of an Acacia tree, to protect it from 
other animals or human beings. The python 
was camouflaged so effectively that not even 
its tail was visible from a distance. 


After a few months, we happened to pass the 
same patch of jungle. Curious to know the 
fate of the reptile we made inquiries at the 
village grocery shop. The shop owner in- 
formed us that we had come to late. A 
ten-foot long python had been found dead 
with a chital fawn in its belly. The throat 
of the python had been slit by the hooves 
of the animal while being swallowed. : 
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The Story of a Leopard Cat 


B. C. PONAPPA 
Subscriber, WWF — India. 


S he came to us one sultry afternoon, typical of the climate in Assam, 

the date to be exact was 15th September 1986. She was a beautiful 
little feline specimen, found on a neighbouring tea estate, abandoned 
by her mother. She could not focus her eyes properly, filled only 
the palm of a human hand and resented any attention or food. 


We started feeding her cow’s milk with an ink dropper, this too 
after considerable resistance from her side, which included clawing and 
ferocious scratching. We had to put on gloves, to pry her mouth open 
to force-feed her ten times a day until the end of the month, when 
she started accepting the milk. She was caged in a little pen on the 
verandah where she slept comfortably without complaint. 


On one occasion, she was quite ill and required treatment. Medication 
in the form of ‘Vicks-Vapourub’ on her body and warm brandy 


egg-nogg, brought her around in a couple of days. She started 9 . 


getting used to our two labradors, an Apso, a Pomeranian and cat, 
while all along she accepted us without any problem though cagey 
of the servants. 


Soon we started her on a balanced milk diet in a bottle. The 


nipple which was chewed on, had to be replaced after every feed. . ~~ 


This routine was followed for another month during which her weight 
and size improved. She followed us around the inside of the house, 
playing about on the sofas, and potted plants and with the other 
animals. She was then taken outside, into the compound, where she 
romped about stalking and playing with the Apso and other animals 
many times her size. 


She started on solid food from the end of October, devouring meat, 
and fish in cooked form with relish. She was on four meals a day 
and completely dependent on our feeding her, her natural instincts on 
display only when she tried stalking the sparrows and lizards, without 
success. She was then treated like all the other animals in the house, 
totally free in the compound during the day, returning to her cage 
at meal times and at night. 


Her first experience with the ‘wild’ was on 7th April when she left the 
house and failed to return by evening. For the next two days we 
hunted all over for her, without any success. She returned on her own 
on the evening of 14th April 1987, very dirty and hungry. She rushed 
into the house and went straight for her cage, shrieking for food 
which she devoured instantly. 


Thereafter we put her in a larger cage in the compound where she 
remained for two months during our leave from the estate. She 
was quite used to the place, climbed the trees, played on the roof 
of her little house and had no problem with the servants looking 
after her. 


We returned from leave on 2nd July and found her as welcoming as 
all our other animals. She followed us into the house, as domesticated 
as she had been before we left. However, Nature again imposed her 
demands and on the night of 12th July she went away for a week, 
returning the tollowing Sunday notat all perturbed by our admonishing. 
She was again hungry, presumably the reason for her return to 
the house. 


WddVNOd ‘2 


Jerry quite at home under the circumstances. 


She is now in her 11th month, stands one foot in height on her 
hind paws, slightly lower at the front. From tip to tail she measures 
about two feet with markings on the body and very prominent 
headlines. 


We do not intend to part with her yet and will do so only if and 
when she becomes a danger to us. 


z 
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Bodhghat.... 
(Contd. from pg. 5) 


Madhya Pradesh. Therefore, on a realistic 
estimate the number of 1rees to be removed 
will be approximately 5 million. An estimate 
by a team deputed by the Central Ministry 
of Forests and Environment had placed this 
figure as high as 10 million though this may 
be an exaggeration. Even with a figure of 
2.8 million of mature trees in an unworked 
forest we are actually talking of 4.2 million 
cubic metres of timber, 4.2 million cubic 
metres of miscellaneous sawn pieces in addi- 
tion to timber and approximately 2.1 million 
tons of fuel from lops and tops. With the more 
realistic figure of 5 million trees, the above 
figures would be 7.5 million cubic metres, 
7.5 million cubic metres and 3.5 million tons 
respectively. This is the renewable stock of 
timber and fuel which would disappear for 
ever when Bodhghat is constructed. 


Precious as the Silent Valley 


One has heard so much about the Silent 
Valley as a store-house of plant species 
without parallel in India. The Indravati basin 
is one of the finest examples of a moist 
deciduous forest and at Bodhghat we have 
the unique coming together of the teak and 
sal zones. It is not only that this is a junction 
line between these two species—it is perhaps 
the only place in India where the two species 
co-exist in a state of excellent mutual health. 
The working plan of the area, which naturally 
gives estimates of high value timber which 
can be worked, identifies over 20 timber 
species, about 25 second storey species, a 
very large number of bamboos, at least 26 
different shrub species, 22 varieties of climbers 


, and about 15 different varieties of grasses. 


The recognised and extensively used 
medicinal plant species alone are 38 in 
number. In its own way the forest around 
Bodhghat is as unique as the Silent Valley. 


Forests cannot be replaced 


However, with the project at Bodhghat, we 
shall eliminate this resource and be left with 
a landscape of red, scarified hills, in which 
the annual reservoir draw of 140 metres 
will expose the earth as a shining red lump 
of raw meat. 


No doubt the Electricity Board will make an 
effort to plant new forests in place of those 
it destroys. The experience of sal is that, 
except in the Terai region, there has never 
been a successful man-made plantation of 
sal anywhere in India, and certainly not in 
Madhya Pradesh. In other words, once the sal 
forests of the Indravati are gone, they will be 
gone for ever. The most authoritative work 
on sal is by Troup, which dates back to the 
second decade of the present century. To 
quote from Troup on page 83, “some years 
ago a large number of plots were laid out 
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in many different parts of India. These plots 
were kept under observation for a series of 
years and the results told a similar tale in 
each case. At best the number of seedlings 
diminished steadily each year, while under 
less favourable conditions there was whole- 
sale dying off, not a single plant surviving. 
Taking the plots as a whole the mortality was 
enormous’. In 1983, the State Government 
appointed a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Shri V. K. Seth, formerly 
Principal Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Madhya Pradesh, to enquire into the condi- 
tion of the sal forests. The Committee reported 
that in the last ten years there has been no 
natural re-generation of sal in north Bastar, 
the area immediately adjacent to Bodhghat. 
The V. K. Seth Committee has drawn such 
an alarming picture of the condition of the 
sal forest in M P that there is a genuine 
fear that in the next 25 years sal will be 
an almost extinct species in the State. The 
Bodhghat Project will be a direct contri- 
buting factor to this disaster. 


(as 
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habitat, be transplanted in new locations. 


Mangrove tree-planting on the shore at Pirotan to help restore the area. But there is no way in which all plants found in their natural 


thermal plants in»Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra, utilising the existing hydel 
capacity of these states for taking care of the 
peak load requirements of Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Andhra Pradesh and 
Karnataka? If there is a national or regional 
grid, it is such technological options which 
will have to be considered before we sense- 
lessly decide to sacrifice some of the richest 
forests in India for the sake of paltry gain. 


Power can save forests 


The controversy over the Bodhghat Project, 
in fact, gives us the opportunity to move 
into areas of totally new technology which 
would generate power, conserve the forest 
and also create new forests on waste lands. 
The Madhya Pradesh Urja Nigam has pre- 
pared a scheme for thermal power stations 
based on use of biomass in gasifield form 
as fuel, 30,000 hectares of waste land brought 
under fast growing fuel species could provide 
the base load power generation of Bodhghat, 
with great ease. The advantage of such a 


YaHOVHY YVANYAVI 


Saat kde 


Tree for tree, if not specie for specie, it may 
be theoretically possible to raise compen- 
satory plantations. But there is no way in 
which the grasses, climbers, shrubs fruit 
bearing trees, tubers and the myriad plants 
found in their natural habitat along the 
Indravati can be reproduced in the new plan- 
tations. 


The principal argument advanced for 
Bodhghat is that peak load requirements 
are not amenable to adjustment within a 
purely thermal generation system. If that 
be so, is it not possible to include Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka within the region and 
cater to their base load requirements from 


project would be that the jungles of Bastar 
would be conserved, waste land brought 
under productive forestry, employment pro- 
vided in afforestation, the gasification plants 
and in the thermal power plants. Pollution 
free thermal generation would be ensured 
because here would be neither particulate 
matter nor sulphur in the emission of such 
plants. The employment would be local and, 
if the power plants are decentralised, energy 
could be supplied at the locations where it is 
most needed without having to set up long 
lead transmission lines. This is the direction 
in which our Electricity Boards have to be 
nudged. The Forest Conservation Act would 
be a useful instrument to do this. 


Mr. Buch is a well known environmentalist and has been appointed Vice-Chairman, National Commission 
on Urbanisation. He has also established the “National Centre for Human Settlements and Environment 


in Bhopal. 


PHILATELY 


Awareness, 


Via Mail 


MAJ. GEN. E. D’SOUZA 


Lo 


SAV LANKA RUTOUS BABBLER 


In the previous issue I wrote about the 
importance of Wildlife Stamps as an aware- 
ness tool. This article aims to give readers 
some hints on arranging their collections. But 
before | do so—a caution. If the aim of col- 
lecting wildlife stamps is education and 
awareness mint stamps which have not been 
defaced by franking are preferable if details 
on the stamp are not to be obscured. Such 
stamps are available through philatelic 
bureaus or stamp dealers. 


Now the type of album. I would strongly 
recommend Stock Albums in preference to 
the traditional stamp albums, which require 
a mount or special adhesive. Stock albums 
enable the collector to place stamps in trans- 
parent sleeves where they are not only visible 
but can be removed and relocated at will with 
the help of a pair of tweezers. Stamps do not 
have to be ‘unstuck’ or ‘dismounted’. Stock 
albums are aavailable in various sizes and 
pages and cost of from Rs. 30/- to about 
Rs. 200/- in India. They are available from 
the Philatelic Society. P. M. Road, Bombay 
or from stamp dealers. A good album made 
in Germany orJapan costs about U.S. $ 10.00. 


How does one go about arranging one’s 
collection of wildlife stamps? There are 
numerous permutations and combinations. 
The easiest is contrywise either alpha- 
betically or by continents. Within each country 
stamps could be grouped under Mammals, 
Birds, Reptiles, Insects, Marine Life, Trees, 
Flowers and so on. The more professionally 
inclined collector could group them by 
species. Yet another method could well be 
based on climatic zones—Polar, Temperate, 
Tropical. The choice is entirely that the 
collector. 


Here are details of some new issues recently 
released. 


eWhi 
O81 Coratotherium: 


Simmam 5c 


FIJI 


The latest set released in July 1986 shows a 
number of reptiles and amphibians endemic 
to the land viz: 


8c Ground Frog 


20c The Burrowing Snake 
25c The Spotted Gecko 
40c The Crested Iguana 
50c The Blotched Skink 
$100 The Speckled Skink 
SWAZILAND 


The highly endangered White Rhino 
(Ceratotherium simum) in four different 
stamps of 15, 25, 45 and 70 cents denomi- 
nations printed in lithography, featuring a 
pair, mother and calf, a male in motion 
and one reclining. 


SRI LANKA 

Four stamps featuring birds of Sri Lanka viz: 

50 p. Layards parakeet (Psittacula 
calthropae) 

R. 1.00 Legge’s Flowerpecker (Dicaeum 
vincens) male and female 

R.5.00 Sri Lanka Whiteheads  starling 
(Sturmus senex) 

R.10.00 Sri Lanka Rufuous (Turdoides 
refescenes) 

MALAWI 


Four issues of the Wattled Crane (Bugeranus 
carumalatus) 8t, 15t, 20t, and 75t. This 
beautiful bird is found in habitats ranging 
from the Central highland region of Ethiopia 
down to Southern Africa albeit in receding 
numbers. it is the largest of all living cranes 
with a wingspan of 5 ft. 


Hydrurga luptony « 


FALKLAND ISLANDS 


Four designs were released on 27th April. 
The designer is Ian J. Strange: 


10p 
24p 


29p 


Southern Sea Lion (Otaria byronia) 
Falkland Fur Seal (Arctocephalus 
australis) 
Southern Elephant Seal (Miroungia 
leonima) 
58p Leopard Seal (Hydrugs leptoux) 


ZAMBIA (NEW DEFINITIVE PART 1!) 
An attractive series designed by Ms G Ellison: 


25n Long toed Fluff Tail (Sarothrure ligens) 
belonging to the Coots (Moorhen) 
family 


Black and Rufous Swallow (Hirundo 


_ST.KITTS 


35n 


‘Sl 


Cercopithecus aethiops sabacus 


@® $1. 


nignorufa)—habitats in Angola Zaire 
and Zambia. 

K1.00 Bradfields Hornbill (Tockus bradfield) 

K1.25 Margarets Batis (Batis margaritae) 
small leaf-gleaning flycatchers 

K1.60 Red.and blue Sunbird (Anthrepteo 
anchietae) 

K1:70 Boehm’s Bee Eater (Merops boehms) 

K1.9 Gorgeous Bush Shirke (Malconontus 
viridis) 

K5 __ Taita Falcon (Falco-fascinauctsa) Rare 
localised resident found among the 
rocky gorges and cliffs around the 
Zambesi River. ' 


St. KITTS 


An old world monkey—the Green Monkey 
(Cercopithecus sethiops Sabaeos)—has 
greenish grey fur. This species from South 
of the Sahara was introduced into St. Kitts by 
French settlers 300 years ago. This genetic 
isolation makes the Green Monkey an 
important species for scientific study. There 
are four denominations designed by Doreen 
McGuiness: 


15c— With child 

20c— Feeding seated on grass 

60c— Feeding on bougainvillea 
$1.00— A pair grooming 


Wy 


EXCHANGE 


In The Mail 


Dear Editor, 


Perhaps the greatest tragedy that can befall 
Gujarat is the Narmada river valley 
inter-State project. When the world over, the 
greatest challenge faced by man is that 
posed by the environment, how is it that 
intelligent people do not exert themselves 

in order to forestall such planning? 


When a state is beset with a calamity on a 
national scale, the first priority should be to 
tackle it also on a national scale. If instead 

of erecting this monstrosity, Gujarat were to 
stem 1000 nullahs and ravines by erecting 
earthen dams with waste weirs, then in the first 
place the greatest benefit would accrue to 

the rural people everywhere, for they would 
have the great advantage of finding work 
generally close at hand. If only 100 people were 
employed on such small construction sites, 
then 100,000 people could earn their livelihood 
during the summer and all work would be 
completed in a comparatively short time. By 
implementing such a scheme the ground 

water table that is fast receding could be 
restored to its original level and uniformly 

too, over an extremely wide area. Rain falling 
on earth would not find its way as it does 

now into nullahs and streams, and then into 
rivers and finally into the ocean. 


, Never can one improve on nature by erecting 


giant concrete walls, but one can work with 
nature by simply restoring to the original state 
the thousands of gullies that have been 
widened and deepened over the centuries. 
Actually the remedy is simple: guiding the 
rural people to participate in the great 
adventure of all time that could spell a 

rebirth for Gujarat without the use of machines 
and without the expenditure of ten 

thousand crores! 


Think of the gains. Trees could be 

preserved everywhere, instead of being 
destroyed. The submergence of existing 

wells, of houses, the submergence of agricultural 
lands, and of all that has played a useful 

part in our development—all this could be 
avoided. And the great headache of 
‘rehabilitation’ would cease to be, as also the 
great heart-ache for those who would have 

to be uprooted. 


Where is the point in conferences and 
seminars on Ecological Development, if 
ultimately we have men at the helm of 
affairs devoid of vision, yet entrusted with the 
highest responsible posts of office. One 

must remember that every thing is 
inter-connected with everything else. and 
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that if “Small is beautiful’—and it truly is 
beautiful— then thousands of small scale 
projects will usher in very quickly thousands of 
benefits also. However, it is generally 

observed that man does something foolish first 
in order to be wise later. That is not so 

bad when he is singly involved in his 
endeavours, or involved even when in 

groups. Here the entire state is involved, and as 
such, responsibilities are tremendous. One 

must think not only of the greatest good for the 
greatest number of men, but the greatest 

good for wildlife, bird life, the insect world, the 
reptile world, grass lands, farm lands, and 
Mother earth. 


And so even at this stage it is not too late, 
even though the foundation stones have been 
laid, to re-assess this national project, and 
make an about-turn to avoid virtual death for 
the state of Gujarat. 


D. C. Dady 
PUNE 


Dear Sir, 


The matter published in the WWF-India 
‘Newsletter’ No: 60 pages 16 & 17 has received 
a controversial response from some of our 
subscribers. Of them, 84 year old Swami Vaidya, 
an Ayurved expert felt that the article favours 
Sri Lanka though Ayurved was established first 
in India as a branch of medicine. 


I would like to mention some of the important 
points raised during his discussion with me. 


1. In paragraph No: 4 of the article, it is 
mentioned that Ayurveda originates in 
India. Regarding this, the author should 
provide a more detailed description of 
Indian Ayurveda. A single line is not 
sufficient and, indicates that the author of 
the article has not visited India and that if 
he has, he knows probably little about 
Indian Ayurveda. 


2. It is written that, Sri Lanka has a 3000 
year-old system of ayurvedic medicine. 
Here it should be noted that earlier, 
Sri Lanka was a part of India. 


3. India has also several Universities in the 
field of Ayurveda and there are 
innumbarable Ayurvedic medicines in use 
at present for curing long term as well as 
short term illnesses. Several Ayurvedic 
pastes and medicated oils are in use. 
Recently there has also been an inclusion 


of the touch-and-go system of Ayurvedic 
medicine in which the extract of some 
plants are used for curing diseases without 
the taking of medicine internally. 


In India, there are large numbers of 
Ayurvedic Hospitals and Clinics. 


4. According to mythology; king Rama the 
hero, sent his loyal friend Hanuman to 
Vindyachal instead of Nepal (as mentioned 
in the Article) to fetch medicinal herbs 
for Rama’s brother Lakshman. (instead of 
Sita, mentioned in the article.) 


5. — Indian kitchens are stocked with spices, 
condiments & herbs with various medicinal 
values. 


During the discussion it was felt that the 
author had no proper concept of Indian 
Ayurveda. For millenia India had lakhs of 
medicinal plants though some of the 
species are vanishing and will become 
extinct in course of time, as a result of the 
disappearance of large forest areas. There 
is a need for urgent conservation of these 
resources in India and the efforts of WWF 
India can be helpful in this regard. 


Bhaskar Patel 
Education Officer 
BARODA 


Dear Madam/ Sir, 


Well, WWF-I Newsletter No. 61 has notably 
improved under your editorship. I suggest some 
more improvements. 


1. News of changes in WWF-I administration and 
organisational persons and machinery should be 
reported in the Newsletter (better with a box) 
Former Secretary General Maj. Gen. D’Souza has 
relinquished his post but this has not been 
mentioned in the WWF-I Newsletter nor the person 
who replaced him. WWF-I subscribers should be 
informed as such changes significantly effect 
functioning of the WWF-I. 


2. Life sketch of Humayun Abdulali was fine. 
Life sketches of other noted Indian naturalists 
conservationists should be published so that they, 
both, inspire and guide the young to follow. 


3. “In the Mail” column should also provide 
addresses of the letter writers so those interested 
could contact the persons directly. 


With regards, 


Indra Kumar Sharma 
Bhagawati Bhavan 
Ratanada Road 
JODHPUR-342 020 


Dear Sir, 


Your 2nd quarter ‘87 Newsletter’s layouts are 
wonderful, but the Front Cover .... please 
change it !! 


S. Mohammed Ali 
METTUPALAYAM 


Dear Sir, 


In Dr. Salim Ali we Nature lovers have lost a 


legend who has made a mammoth contribution in 


the field of Ornithology and Conservation.of 
Flora and Fauna of our nation. 


Dr. Salim Ali took up many broad issues such 
as the ill-effects of the Silent Valley Project, the 
Nhava Sheva Port, the Narmada-Sagar Dam 
Projects and never confined himself only to 
the study of the “flying world”. He was never 
overawed by the numerous awards and 
international acclaim he received and every 
moment of his life revolved around his love 

for birds. 


As a mark of respect and befitting tribute to 
Dr. Salim Ali, this is to request the Government 
of India and Postal Authorities to release a 
Stamp in his honour, which will go a long way 
in recognising his contribution towards the 
conservation of nature. 


Mr. G. Jaywant Naidu 
BOMBAY 


Dear Sir, 


This is to acknowledge receipt of the 
WWF-India Newsletter No: 55 for which I thank 
you very much. 


I was delighted to learn that an Overseas Life 
Subscription has been created. That is really 
good news and I will be sure to send you the 
requested amount later on this year. I would 
also request you to take up the possibility of 
publishing articles on Asia’s big cats more 
frequently with the editors of your Newsletter. 


With best regards, 


Loidir Pereira Desa 
Brasilia, BRAZIL 


Dear Sir, 


As, unlike Maj. Gen. E. D’Souza, I cannot 
imagine receiving mail from places like St. Helena, 
Tristan da Cunha or the other exotic places. I 
was very pleased to see the Philately page in the 
newsletter No. 61. I do hope this will continue to 
be a regular feature. 


It would be much more appropriate if the stamps 
could be reproduced in their natural colours. 


Could the writer give’ his suggestion on the topic 
of segregation of a collection of stamps on flora 
and fauna? Would it be proper to segregate them 
on the basis of species or should one stick to the 
usual system of country-wise groupings? 


I wonder what was the outcome of the recent 
suggestion regarding having (at least part of) our 
newsletter in colour. 


The minor changes in layout incorporated in 
the last issue of the newsletter give it a more 
professional look although I must admit to a bias 
for the green colour which seems to have been 
discontinued. Also, a regular series.on ecology, 
and, what WWE is doing in this sphere would be 
relevant and useful. 


Regards, 


Rohinton Commissariat 
BOMBAY * 


TRADE NOTICE 


Export Policy of Wildlife and 
Wildlife Products During the 
Licensing Year 1987-1988 


Attention is invited to S. No. 4 of the Policy Statement of the Current import Export Policy 1985-88 
(Volume-II) according to which export of Wildlife and Wildlife Products is allowed within a limited ceiling on 
first-come, first-served basis. 


2. It has been decided that during the licensing period 1987-88 export of Wildlife and Wildlife Products listed 
in the Annexure to this Export Instruction will be allowed within a limited ceiling (not specified in this report) 
on first-come, first-served basis. Export will be allowed by the Port Licensing Authorities indicated against each, 
in terms of paragraph 13 of the Import Export Policy (Volume-II) for 1985-88. Such export will be allowed 
on production of Legal Procurement Certificate issued by the concerned Chief Wildlife Warden or the authorised 
office under the Wildlife Warden or the authorised office under the Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972 or the Jammu & 
Kashmir Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1978. Each consignment along with the related documents will be subject to 
verification by the Regional Deputy Director, Wildlife Preservation, Department of Forests and Wildlife, Government 
of India, where necessary permit/certificate of the Management Authority in India (Director Wildlife, Government 
of India) under the Convention of International Trade in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES) 
shall also have to be obtained. For providing the necessary facility, officers have been posted at all the four 
major ports and instructions have been given that they should be available at the airports to clear the goods 
at the time of shipment so that no delay or harassment is caused. 


Annexure to Export Instruction No. 41/87 dated 21st July, 1987 quantity/ceiling released for export during 
the Licensing Year 1987-88. 


(a) LIVE ANIMALS 
Rats Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras 


alk 
2: 
St 


Mice 
Fruit Bats 


(b) ANIMAL PRODUCTS: 


NOTE: Export of Snake Venom of species other than those mentioned above shall not be allowed. 


Porcupine Quilla 
Shed Antlers (of Chital & Sambar) 


Whole Antlers & Processed, 
cut material & shavings 


Cobra Venom JC. 


Russels Viper Venom 


(c) LIVE BIRDS: 


1 

2; 
3 
4 


Weavers only (Baya & Striated) 
Buntings only (red headed and black headed) 
Crows (House and Jungle) 


Mynas (only Common Bank, black headed, 
grey-headed and Rosy Pastor) 


Sparrows (House) 
Sparrows (Yellow throated) 


Munias (only spotted black-headed, white headed 
and white throated) 


Red Munias 


Blue Rock Pigeons (Other than its domesticated 
varieties) 


Parakeets 

1. Alexandrine 

2. Blossom Headed 
3. Red Breasted 

4. Rose Ringed 


(PORT) 


=—do—= 
=do— 


—AO— 
=do— 


Soe 
Bombay, J.C. Madras 
23h = 


Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras 


=o 


=do— 


—do— 
=o 
=e — 


—do— 


=do= 


—Ho— 


—do— 
=—ao— 
alo 


Export Trade Notice No. 39/87 


Dated: 22nd July 1987 


Issued by: Joint Chief Controller Imports & Exports 
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R. No. 37484/80 


Man, the only species with the power to damage 
the environment, has also the means and will ; 
to keep his natural resources intact. , 


We’ve got to ensure 
sustainable use of the life support systems ee ee | 
—air, water, soil, flora and fauna— , | 
essential for the supply of food, 

and other goods and services that 

the world has come to rely on. 


The existing picture 

as you know is grim and, 

with the complex factors at work, 
seemingly impossible to resolve 


But, 
there is reason for hope. 


The revenue earned 
through your purchase 
% of WWF-India’s 
educational products 
are ploughed back 
into programmes 
that help build 
momentum in the e - ‘ [| | | 
common cause . Bt a | , a agony" 
for conservation. = “Ker i NS Eieee. 


After all, 


we have not inherited the | 
land from our ancestors; | 
we are borrowing it from 
our children. , 


For details, please contact the nearest WWF-INDIA office 


‘Hamsini’ 1, 12th Cross, Rajmahal Vilas Extension, BANGALORE-560 080 (Tel: 362574) @ C/o. J. C. L. Office, 

16 Alkapuri, BARODA-390 005 (Tel: 322117) @ Jr. MIG, Anjali Complex, (behind) Jain Mandir, Tulsi Nagar, 

BHOPAL-462 003 @ C/o. Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Co. P. Ltd., Lalbaug, Parel, BOMBAY-400 012 (Tel: 4131361) @ 

Great Western Building, Shahid Bhagat Singh Road, BOMBAY-400 023 (Tel: 245142) © Tata Centre, 13th Floor, 43, 

. Chowringhee, CALCUTTA-700 071 (Tel: 295142) @ Vaidya Hospital, Gov. De Pestana Road, Panjim, GOA-430 001 @ 

f 624/1 Road No. 10, Banjara Hills, HYDERABAD-500 034 (Tel: 37388) @ C/o. Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer Foundation, 

WWF World Wide Fund No. 1, Eldams Road, MADRAS-600 018 (Tel: 451249) @ 403, Palika Bhavan, R. K. Puram, Sector XIII, NEW DELHI- 
For Nature 110 066 (Tel: 600362) @ T. C. No. 5/1725, Kawdiyar, TRIVANDRUM-695 003. 


YOLOsH 
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